THE GERMAN CARTOON AND THE REVOLUTION ОЕ 1848 


The year 1848 witnessed the first great outburst of German political carica- 
ture in modern times. In imitation of more illustrious French and English 
examples, a host of satirical journals sprang up, most of which sought to spice 
their collections of anecdotes, topical poems and witticisms with at least one 
full-page cartoon of political content. The treatment of political topics varied 
considerably from journal to journal, but generally speaking the tendency is 
to “play it for the laughs”, and it is not so much to the satirical journal as to 
the satirical print, which in its frequent anonymity and its lack of editorial 
restrictions enjoyed a freedom undreamed of by more sophisticated publica- 
tions, that we must look for really uninhibited political comment. Numerically, 
these prints far exceeded anything the previous centuries had brought forth 
and in their numbers and in the opinions they express they provide the 
historian with valuable insights into the climate of public opinion in the “Year 
of Revolutions”. Individually, however, referring as they often do to other- 
wise forgotten events and personalities — who are mostly not named but 
simply represented — these prints can present the historian with almost in- 
superable problems of interpretation. Presumably for this reason, they have 
never, so far as I am aware, been subjected to detailed examination and 
evaluation. Veit Valentin, one of the few men who would have been fully 
equal to the task, did promise to give an account of them in the third volume 
of his Geschichte der deutschen Revolution von 1848/9, but so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, this promised third volume never appeared, and such 
information about the cartoons of 1848 as is available is largely restricted to 
the honourable mentions recorded in general histories of caricature and the 
two short studies produced by the prolific, but somewhat erratic, Eduard 
Fuchs, 1848 іп der Karikatur (Berlin, n.d. [1898]), and Ein vormärzliches 
Tanzidyll, Lola Montez in der Karikatur (Munich, n.d. [1904]). To do full 
justice to the wealth of material which has survived, one would have to write 
a bulky monograph, and in a short article such as the present one the author 
must inevitably be selective. I have therefore elected to exclude the satirical 
journal from my considerations in order to concentrate on the satirical print. 
Even within this limitation completeness is unobtainable, and all that one can 
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hope to do is to set the prints in the context of the German tradition and of 
their age and to give an account of the more interesting ones. 

Remote descendants of the devotional pictures with accompanying texts 
which were produced by monks in the middle ages for sale at shrines and 
places of pilgrimage, these prints were already in many ways outmoded by 
1848; the future of the political cartoon lay not in independence, but in ab- 
sorption by the satirical periodical and subsequently by the daily newspaper. 
Yet it is precisely their outmoded independence which gives these prints much 
of their historical significance. Their surface similarity to the modern cartoon 
is somewhat deceptive in so far as their impact on the reader was far greater 
than that of their modern counterpart. They were not a sort of garnish adding 
piquancy and visual variety to the newspaper columns, they were independent 
satires existing in their own right. Their purchase was not part of a “package 
deal” with the newsagent which included the racing results and the weather 
forecast: they were bought for themselves alone by people with highly devel- 
oped political interests as serious — if frequently amusing — statements on 
a given political situation. 

Like so many phenomena of German cultural history, the German political 
print cannot look back on a long history of continuous and natural develop- 
ment, but falls rather into the familiar pattern of false starts and disappoint- 
ments, of periods of high attainment which never fulfilled their early promise. 
It was in the Germany of the Protestant Reformation that the combination 
of woodcut and doggerel commentary — already developed as a powerful 
weapon by the moral satirists of the day — was first adapted for polemical 
purposes, and it was in imitation of the German example that other European 
countries were to make their first hesitant experiments in caricature; yet it 
was not in Germany that the embryonic techniques developed by the Protes- 
tant fathers of graphic satire — Luther, the Cranach’s, Pencz, Sachs and 
Fischart — were to bear fruit in the establishment of a great tradition of 
political and moral satire.1 The “grand tradition” of European political carica- 
ture, although a child of the Reformation, in effect by-passes Germany. It 
starts in France at the time of the Wars of Religion, is transplanted to Holland 
in the course of the quarrel with Spain, and emerges latterly, thanks to the 
Anglo-Dutch alliance, in the England of Hogarth and his successors, whence 
it returns to France early in the nineteenth century, only to be re-exported as 
a recognised element of journalism in the satirical journals which have since 
sprung up throughout the world in imitation of La Caricature and Charivari.? 


і For a detailed account of Luther’s activity as a pictorial polemicist see H. Grisar and 
F. Heege, Luthers Kampfbilder, 3 vols. (Freiburg, 1921-3). For a general account of the 
sixteenth century in Germany see К. Schottenloher, Flugblatt und Zeitung (Berlin, 1922). 
2 I know of no satisfactory history of the political print in Europe: for nationally 
based accounts see A. Blum, L’estampe satirique en France pendant les guerres de 
religion (Paris, 1916), and La caricature politique en France sous la deuxiéme répu- 
blique (Paris, 1918); C. A. Veth, Geschiedenis van de Nederlandsche Caricatuur (Leyden, 
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In Germany the history of the political print falls into three relatively 
brief periods of intense activity. The first occurs at the time of the Thirty 
Years’ War and, crystallizing around Frederick V of the Palatinate and the 
general of the Catholic League, von Tilly, is remarkable for its adaptation of 
the techniques of religious and moral satire for political purposes.* Yet іп 
spite of its rich promise — and only the Dutch could show anything compa- 
rable at the time — the political caricature of the Thirty Years’ War proved 
to be only a barren offshoot of the Reformation, incapable of reproducing its 
kind, and it was not until almost two hundred years had elapsed, towards the 
end of the Napoleonic Wars, that the Germans again engaged in political 
caricature. This is not to say that the political print disappeared completely in 
the later seventeenth and eighteenth centuries — although the museums and 
print-rooms of Europe have noticeably less material from this period than 
from any other — but in an absolutist age the scope of the political satirist is 
strictly limited and such political sheets as were produced tend to be in- 
nocuous affairs, insipid representations of the European powers engaged in 
card games and the like. Political caricature does not exist in an artistic 
vacuum, of course — traditionally it is nourished and sustained by moral and 
social satire — but even in this latter regard the German print falls on evil 
times. The great tradition of moral and social satire founded in the sixteenth 
century by such men as Weiditz, Brant, Murner, Sachs, Pencz and Schoen 
and continued in the early seventeenth century by innumerable obscure Brief- 
maler is dissipated. One Chodowiecki does not make a summer, and after the 
sixteenth century we look in vain among the artists of Germany for names we 
might set against the great caricaturists whom other European lands brought 
forth — Callot, Hogarth, Gillray, Goya, Daumier. On the popular level, 
obscure artists continue to produce treatments of perennial themes such as 
the fight for the hose and the topsy-turvy world, but technically and aesthe- 
tically these prints scarcely bear comparison with their predecessors, and only 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, at the hands of J. M. Will, did the 
popular print experience something of a revival. It was, however, probably 
the combined influence of the English example and the tremendous upsurge 
of national feeling that was responsible for the second great period in the 
history of the German political print at the end of the Napoleonic Wars. 
Savagely anti-Napoleonic in tone, these satires seek to set a graphic coping- 
stone on the defeat of the hated Corsican and ridicule the man they had learnt 
to fear. Here again, however, these caricatures are decidedly inferior to what 
was being produced elsewhere in Europe at the time and are chiefly re- 


1921) and J. van Kuyk, Oude politieke Spotprenten (s-Gravenhage, 1940); D. М. George, 
English political caricature, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1959). 

з For a brief account see my article ‘Political and Religious Cartoons of the Thirty 
Years’ War’, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, XXV (1962), pp. 65-86. 
A fuller account will appear in my forthcoming book on The illustrated Broadsheet in 
Germany in the seventeenth Century, 2 vols. (Baden-Baden, 1966). 
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markable for their technical crudity and the somewhat folksy nature of their 
iconography. 

The climate of the Metternich era scarcely offered suitable conditions for 
the development of a thriving tradition of political graphic satire and the only 
cartoons that have come to us from the period are a few pathetic and anony- 
mous complaints on the censorship of the press, an occasional attack on the 
territorial ambitions of France produced about 1841 at the time of the 
Franco-German crisis, and, in almost sixteenth-century spirit, a number of 
anti-Papal satires published in connection with Ronge’s German Catholic 
movement. 

Against this background of long-standing neglect, the third great period in 
the history of the German political print at the time of the 1848 Revolution 
is all the more striking. The new-found political consciousness of the nation 
expresses itself exuberantly in the wealth of political caricature produced, 
and the uniqueness and intensity of the outburst underlines the uniqueness 
and intensity of the liberal experiment, just as its swift passing emphasizes the 
brevity and the tragedy of the attempt to establish a unified Germany by 
speeches and the resolutions of majorities rather than by iron and blood. 

The cartoons of 1848 may, according to the events they treat, be divided 
into three main groups, each associated in its subject matter, though not al- 
ways in its publishers, with the three main centres of the revolution: Munich, 
Berlin and Frankfurt. 

In many ways, for all their undeniably grotesque quality, the events in 
Munich in 1847-48 epitomised the political situation elsewhere in Germany. 
Other capitals had had their scandals and other monarchs their dancing girls, 
but had managed to avoid the public outcry which Ludwig I’s relationship 
with Lola Montez provoked —- Ludwig himself had enjoyed a long succession 
of mistresses without incurring public censure. That the easy-going citizens of 
Munich should react with such violence to the last of his liaisons was un- 
doubtedly due in part to the flagrant disregard of Lola and her lover for 
accepted proprieties, yet behind all the moral indignation the protest against 
Lola Montez was essentially a political rather than a moral phenomenon. 
Whereas other mistresses had been content to stand aside from politics, or at 
the most had collaborated with reigning ministers, she sought through the 
king to impose her will on ministers and people. But she was no Mme. de 
Maintenon, nor was Ludwig a Louis XIV, and her sole practical achievement, 
apart from obtaining a rise in salary for underpaid schoolteachers, was to 
reveal the arbitrary nature of monarchical rule in all its nakedness and to 
provide in her own person a figure of symbolical proportions around whom 
the political issues of the day might crystallize. The events which led to her 
expulsion from Bavaria and the subsequent abdication of the king were ac- 


4 A number of characteristic sheets are гер. by Н. Wäscher, Das deutsche illustrierte 
Flugblatt, I (Dresden, 1955). 
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companied by a minimum of bloodshed, yet, as contemporary observers were 
not slow to realize,’ they were of revolutionary importance, and the Munich 
farce has the same significance as the bloodbaths of Paris, Vienna and Berlin. 
The whole basis on which the governments of the German Federation rested 
had been successfully questioned: the arbitrary rule of an individual monarch 
had been challenged by public opinion and the monarch had been forced to 
yield to popular demands — all government was shown to be in the last 
analysis government by consent. It was appropriate that this demonstration 
of the power of public opinion should be accompanied by the re-discovery 
of the power of the cartoon as an instrument for the formulation and ex- 
pression of public attitudes and emotions. 

Since the July Revolution the French cartoon had, at the hands of Philipon 
and his associates, been developed as a powerful political weapon and it was 
probably under the influence of the French example that German artists were 
first prompted to try their hand at political caricature. But while it would be 
nice to think that the artists and publishers who produced the satires which 
made Ludwig and his mistress a laughing-stock were motivated by high- 
minded ideals, seeing in their humorous exposés of the incontinent king and 
the foreign adventuress a serious weapon in the arsenal of the political jour- 
nalist and guardian of public morality, this was probably not always the case. 
From abroad came serious examples of political satire, but there is strong 
reason to believe that many of the native German artists were inspired by 
somewhat less noble motives than those which we usually associate with the 
spirit of 1848. The behaviour and attitude of Ludwig and his light of love 
had inextricably involved considerations of sexual morality and political 
justice and this involvement inevitably is reflected in the cartoons, yet as one 
looks through the satires on Ludwig and Lola, one cannot resist a growing 
feeling that in many cases the opportunity to indulge in a little profitable 
pornography was at least as important as the fact that this pornography was 
calculated to undermine the dignity of a reigning monarch. Eduard Fuchs’ 
bibliography of Lola-Monteziana ® contains 97 items of which 21 аге de- 
scribed as obscene — representations of the king and Lola or of Lola and 
members of the Alemannia (her private student corporation) engaging in 
sexual intercourse in a variety of exotic postures, parodies of her coat of arms 
as а penis rampant and the like— and even where actual obscenity is 
avoided, the tendency to dwell on the lubricious aspects of the affair is fre- 
quently evident. 

Many of the cartoons which treat of the relationship of Ludwig and Lola 
Montez probably originated in Munich itself, where for obvious reasons they 
would have an immediate popular appeal, but a considerable number were 


5 Cf. remarks of the Russian and Austrian ambassadors quoted by V. Valentin, 
Geschichte der deutschen Revolution von 1848/9, I (Berlin, 1930), р. 136. 
6 Ein vormärzliches Tanzidyll, pt. ii, 
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produced elsewhere, in places as far apart as Mannheim and Leipzig. Eduard 
Fuchs has suggested? that the widespread origins of the satires of Lola 
Montez and her lover are to be explained in terms of the official encourage- 
ment that was given to their production: the offence given to all true monar- 
chists by the behaviour of Ludwig and the damage he had done to the monar- 
chical idea, he argues, caused official circles in Saxony and Prussia to look 
benevolently on the efforts of caricaturists to reveal his absurdity as a man 
and as a king. While it is true that the production of political caricatures was 
generally prohibited throughout the Federation and that one is surprised to 
find savage attacks on Ludwig and his mistress which openly proclaim the 
name of artist and publisher, it seems improbable that such rulers as Fre- 
derick William IV, however much they might frown on Ludwig’s behaviour, 
would encourage the disparagement of a brother monarch and indirectly of 
all monarchs. Nor need we, I think, construct hypotheses to explain why so 
many cartoons should appear in so short a time. Here was a major scandal 
with both political and sexual overtones — and involving royalty to boot — 
a combination guaranteed to excite all but the most insensitive and other- 
worldly, and we need not be surprised that it was exploited out of the same 
mixture of political and commercial motives that has led the more sensational 
section of the press to exploit similar scandals of more recent date. Equally, 
there is no reason to assume with Fuchs 8 that the cartoons were intended 
only for private circulation — most of them are lithographs or engravings, 
technically capable of being produced in large numbers, and since few of them 
are possessed of real artistic value, it seems unlikely that members of the 
public would be willing to pay the high prices which limited editions would 
demand. Clearly the more flagrantly obscene ones were probably never exhibit- 
ed for public sale in the printers’ and newsagents’ shops, but in view of the 
mood of the Bavarian capital, it is not improbable that the less offensive ones 
were, like the cartoons on the Frankfurt Parliament, so exhibited and sold well. 

The great mass of the Munich cartoons unites in attacking Lola for her 
sexual immorality and in ridiculing Ludwig for the impossible röle he as- 
sumed in his relations with her. Initially, however, she was greeted not un- 
sympathetically in the cartoon as an enemy of the Jesuits and the ultramon- 
tane party — an attitude expressed in the contemporary quip “Vivat Lola, 
pereat Loyola”. A characteristic example from the press of B. J. Hirsch in 
Berlin draws a parallel between the recent reverses of the Society of Jesus in 
Switzerland and events іп Munich.? Two Jesuits sit dozing at a table on which 
stands a tankard of beer and a Swiss cheese and dream after their meal: one 


7 Ibid., p. 96. 

8 Die Karikatur der europäischen Völker von 1848 bis zur Neuzeit (Berlin, 1903), 
p. 20. Fuchs has some difficulty in making up his mind, however, and in the study of 
Lola Montez he regards them as ‘Massenartikel’ (р. 103). 

% SBM (Staatsbiliothek der Stiftung preussischer Kulturbesitz, Marburg/Lahn) Yb 
15900. Copy rep. Fuchs, Tanzidyll, fig. 45. 
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sees a goat tupping two members of the Soceity, while in the other’s dream 
Lola has seized a third Jesuit and, holding aloft a version of her famous riding 
whip, which appears now as a cat-o’-five-tails, is about to administer a sound 
beating to the unfortunate cleric. 

But in spite of Lola’s efforts to introduce a more liberal, anti-clerical spirit 
into Bavarian government, her arrogance and the blatant immorality of her 
way of life rendered her an impossible ally for liberal cartoonists and politi- 
cians alike and forced the latter into a sort of anti-Lola front with the Catho- 
lics. The Catholic party did not, so far as I am aware, engage in graphic satire 
— at least a Catholic and monarchical attitude, attacking Lola and excul- 
pating Ludwig, does not emerge in the cartoon in the way it does in other 
forms of popular satire: pictorially it was considerably more difficult than in 
plain prose to attack Lola without in some measure doing violence to the 
monarchical ideal. Liberal cartoonists were, of course, happily free from such 
inhibitions and it is Ludwig who bears the brunt of their attacks. 

A cartoon published in Mainz late in 1847 by the firm of Werner and Co. 
under the title Lichtbilder durch verstärkten Focus (Photographs in strength- 
ened focus),!° for instance, comments both on his religious bigotry and his 
sexual lust. Referring to Ludwig’s refusal to have Martin Luther represented 
in the Kelheim Valhalla and to his plans for having a statue of Lola erected 
there, the cartoonist draws a statue of a seated Luther holding the book of 
Patience and Persistence, and places it outside the Valhalla. Inside, opposite 
the bust of Ludwig, we see a statue of Lola dancing. She still holds her riding 
whip; her mastiff, Box, crouches at her feet, and her right leg is held im- 
modestly high. Two “friends of light”, armed with candles examine the scene 
through opera glasses and comment on the unnatural situation which keeps 
Luther waiting outside and can find a place for “the new Pompadour” inside. 

Elsewhere, it is above all Ludwig’s sexual involvement that is the subject 
of comment. In spite of his many assertions, both public and private, that 
Lola Montez was not his mistress in the normal sense of the word, popular 
artists were in no doubt as to the true nature of their relationship. In a 
characteristic example 1: Lola stands in a challenging posture before а four- 
poster bed, her riding whip in her right hand, her left hand resting on a shield 
supported by a little Cupid which, as a graphic pun on her newly acquired 
patent of nobility (Landsfeld/Lanzfeld), shows a multitude of lances growing 
from a field. Before Lola lie three money-bags, while the theme of her en- 
noblement is repeated on the left where Ludwig, a rather emaciated, Pan-like 
figure with the hind-quarters of a goat, is about to place a coronet on Lola’s 
head. The services Lola renders in return are indicated by the small picture of 
the bed above Lola’s head, where the curtains are now drawn, the sexual over- 


ю SBM Yb 15893. Copy rep. Fuchs, Tanzidyll, fig. 38. The Lichtfreunde “friends of 
light” were a non-conformist, Protestant sect of the time. 
и Кер. Wäscher, op. cit., П, 36. 
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tones being repeated in the drawing of the fly resting on top of the picture — 
the “Spanish Fly” being a common nickname for Lola. In much the same 
way, in a parody of Danneker’s painting of Ariadne on the panther, Ludwig 
appears as an incongruously old and balding Cupid, straddling the thigh of 
the naked Lola, who reclines voluptuously on the back of her mastiff and to 
whom Ludwig offers a coronet.!? Similarly, in W. Starck’s cartoon on Lola’s 
expulsion from Bavaria (Plate 1) he again appears as the embodiment of love. 
With empty quiver now and a little pensive, as though wondering whether 
the game has been worth the candle, Ludwig holds a sun-shade over Lola 
who, still holding her riding whip, reclines naked on a shell as a latter-day 
Venus and is borne along by three winged policemen, naked except for their 
helmets and pouches, which bear the arms of Reuss, Prussia and Bavaria, 
the three territories where she had been declared persona non grata. Above 
the rainbow which arches over this group of figures, two coats of arms, 
flanked by the Lion of Bavaria and the Mastiff of Lola, are supported by a 
cherub. On the left a whip descends onto the back of a Jesuit to represent 
her ousting of the ultramontane party of Abel, while on the right the arms 
of von Berks, a mountain beneath three stars, is placed above a monogram 
made up of two L’s (Lola and Ludwig) and reflects her attempt to govern 
through the “Lola Ministry”. But although Ludwig here seems to entertain 
some doubts as to the wisdom of his actions, no such uncertainty mars his 
decision to abdicate. Sitting at his desk, on which lies the letter of abdication 
waiting to be signed, he glances up towards the bed in which Lola reclines, 
her shapely leg protruding invitingly from beneath the sheets, and cries, 
“What, this leg shall no longer delight me? I abdicate!” .18 

In keeping with the bloodier course of events in the Prussian capital, the 
cartoons brought forth by the revolution there, while again making the head 
of state the target of merciless attacks, are completely different in spirit from 
their Munich counterparts and show few traces of humorous reconciliation 
and contemptuous sympathy for their victim. Ludwig had been cast — had 
cast himself — in the traditionally comic role of the senex stultus and almost 
without exception the Munich cartoons invite the spectator to laugh at the 
inherent absurdity of the incontinent old man of sixty who sought to buy the 
favours of a young woman of twenty-six. By contrast, the Berlin cartoons 
seldom seek to show Frederick William IV as a figure of fun, someone who 
is so ridiculous that he cannot be taken seriously. His love of champagne 
12 SBB (Staatsbibliothek, Bamberg) С. 1. 31., published by J. Blau, Leipzig. Another 
version, published by B. J. Hirsch of Berlin, rep. Fuchs, Tanzidyll, fig. 41. 
13 SBBC. 1.37. 
м The only two exceptions known to me are: Wie einer immer daneben tritt (SBM Yb 
15524, rep. H. Blum, Die deutsche Revolution 1848/49, p. 59, “How someone always 
puts his feet wrong”) where Frederick William appears as a great bear-like creature 
armed with champagne bottle and glass who tries in vain to tread in the foot-steps of 


Frederick the Great, and another titleless cartoon (rep. Blum, op. cit., p. 198) where he 
runs after revolutionary marchers in order to put himself at their head. 
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Plate 1. (SBM Yb 15889) 
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Wie der deutsche Michel ein Treibjagen hält. 
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provokes incidental comment, the champagne bottle becoming his standard 
attribute and, together with the spiked Prussian helmet, providing cartoonists 
with a handy identification tag similar to Lola’s riding whip, but it is not so 
much the inherently ridiculous foibles and absurdities in Frederick William’s 
character that are singled out for comment as the brutal discrepancy between 
his words and the practical effects of his actions, as exemplified by his alleged 
responsibility for the deaths of some 230 of his subjects in the street fighting 
of March 18-19. 

Two cartoons illustrate this discrepancy by representing an actual con- 
temporary event. In the fighting in the Breitestrasse a fragment of a shell 
had struck the pillar of a street fountain and remained fixed there. Sub- 
sequently an unknown contemporary wag had pasted beneath the shell a copy 
of Frederick William’s celebrated declaration “To my beloved Berliners”. 
Both cartoons take up this ready-made conceit. In the first, and probably 
original one, published by J. Blau of Leipzig,'° Frederick William, the cork 
popping from the champagne bottle which protrudes from his back pocket, 
fires a cannon at a mob of Berliners who leer at him from behind the foun- 
tain. The cannon-ball has lodged in the pillar of the fountain and bears the 
words “An meine lieben Berliner”, while the caption recalls Frederick 
William’s alleged intention to honour his father’s promise and grant a con- 
stitution by remarking that this is “A new way of granting a constitution”, 
the antithesis between words and deeds being emphasized by the quotation 
of Frederick William’s famous remark “I and my house desire to serve the 
Lord”. The second version, published in Frankfurt by the firm of Eduard 
Gustav May,'¢ is much more savage in tone. Frederick William, on whose 
shoulder a squirrel (a graphic pun on the name of his hated Kultusminister, 
Eichhorn) is perched, still grasps his champagne bottle, but is now backed 
by serried ranks of soldiers. Here, however, there is no intervening fountain 
to protect the Berliners, and the cannon-ball, again labelled “An meine lieben 
Berliner”, smashes into the crowd of citizens, many of whom lie dead or 
dying. The caption heaps coals of fire on Frederick William by ingeniously 
misapplying part of the speech he had made at the University after his ride 
through the city wearing the revolutionary colours on March 21st: 

My heart beats proudly that it is in my capital that so powerful a sentiment has 
prevailed. In you, gentlemen, there lies a great future, and when, at the end of 


your lives you look back, you should remember this day. I AM TRULY VERY 
SORRY THAT YOU ARE NOT ALL HERE. 


15 SBM Yb 16867. Another version with the background of houses sketched іп rep. 
Blum, op. cit., opp. p. 202. The incident with the shell in the pillar of the fountain is 
recorded by A. Stahr, Die preussische Revolution (Oldenburg, 1850), I, p. 100. 

є SBM Yb 17295. Copy гер. H. Wäscher, op. cit., 11, 41. The speech is recorded in 
Wolff's Berliner Revolutionschronik and translated in J. С. Legge’s anthology Rhyme 
and Revolution in Germany (London, 1918), p. 333. 
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But even such grim laughter as these two cartoons might produce by their 
revelation of the incongruity between Frederick William’s words and actions 
is comparatively rare in the Berlin cartoons. Far more frequent are the heavy, 
humourless allegories which represent the Prussian King as the murderer of 
his people and the harbinger of doom and destruction. Under the caption 
An meine lieben Berliner 17 Frederick William sits at a trestle, busily engaged 
in sawing off his subjects’ heads with a sabre, the doggerel text explaining 
that all princes have their hobbies — Frederick the Great taking snuff, Louis 
Philippe changing money etc. — and that Frederick William’s is the invention 
of infernal machines (Höllenmaschinen) for the destruction of his people. 
Another even cruder cartoon 18 hangs Frederick William in effigy from a 
gallows at the foot of which a devil is sitting, the naivety of the graphic attack 
being matched by the clumsy savageness of the text: 

A curse on the monster that is the King of Prussia! Let him be outlawed, this 
traitor to the people! Let it be a matter of honour for every German to tear this 
bloodhound to shreds! And this wretch presumes to declare himself the head of the 


German Empire, this brandy-sot! He has murdered 1800 citizens - and speaks 
to his ‘beloved Berliners’ of forgiveness... . 


Even in more sophisticated allegories which seek to draw serious political 
conclusions, the ultimate view of Frederick William is not dissimilar. Plate 2 
sees him as a prey to the furies of Democracy and Socialism which his pre- 
cipitate actions have called forth. While Constitution lies murdered on the 
ground, the “New Orestes”, holding his unstable crown on his head with one 
hand and his “circular note” 19 with the other, seeks to find refuge from his 
pursuers at the shrine of German Imperial Power, while in the background 
the events of March 18th are rehearsed before the Berlin theatre. Plate 3 is 
even more explicit in its anticipation of the results of Frederick William’s 
policies. Recalling in the caption the famine and outbreak of typhus in 
Silesia and the revolt of the Silesian weavers, the artist draws Frederick 
William as the fourth horseman of the Apocalypse, accompanied by Hunger, 
Sickness, Death and two ancillary devils, hotly pursuing a rather insipid per- 
sonification of liberal ideals over the edge of the abyss. While Liberalism is 
about to wing her way heavenward, appealing to the German nation to avenge 
her on her persecutors, Frederick William and his “re-organized General 
Staff” are about to plunge over the precipice to meet their just deserts on the 
plain below, where the sword and scales of justices are seen against the back- 
ground of the rising sun. 


и SBBC. 1. 406. 

1 Hieher gehört Preussens schuftiger König (This is where Prussia’s scoundrel king 
belongs), 5ВВ С. 1. 409. 

19 J take it that the note referred to is the one drafted by Camphausen towards the end 
of January 1849, expressing Prussian agreement with the ‘little German’ policy of von 
Gagern, a note described by A. W. Ward, Germany 1815-90, I (Cambridge, 1916), 
p. 486 as the ‘logical antecedent of Prussia’s headship’. 
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Contrasted with the relative unanimity of the Munich and Berlin cartoons, 
those devoted to the National Assembly in Frankfurt deal with a bewildering 
multiplicity of events and personalities. In style and technique too they vary 
considerably both from each other and their immediate predecessors. As we 
have seen, the Munich and Berlin cartoons are completely different in mood, 
the former falling into the Schillerian category of “laughing satire”, the latter 
belonging more to the “punitive” type.2° Both the Munich and the Berlin 
draughtsmen operate with the traditional caricaturist’s device of degradation, 
however, and like satirists from time immemorial they achieve this degrada- 
tion by playing on incongruity, by contrasting, if we may again refer to 
Schiller, the deficiencies of the real with the perfection of the ideal. Departing 
from the words and actions of their victims —- and it is this factual element 
which makes their work really effective — the draughtsmen show the kings 
involved in situations which are oddly out of keeping with the royal dignity 
they are supposed to embody and move the spectator to laughter or contempt 
by representing in unmistakeable terms the incongruity between the ideal 
dignity that doth hedge a king and the reality of Ludwig as a foolish and in- 
continent old man, or the ideal aspirations and high-flown sentiments of 
Frederick William and the reality of his murderous assault on his subjects. 

The Frankfurt cartoons are capable both of a far greater crudity and a far 
greater sophistication than their immediate predecessors. On the one hand 
we have the old-fashioned type of allegorical print such as Plate 7 which, 
apart from the disposition of the text, is in no way significantly different from 
many an illustrated broadsheet of the sixteenth century. These allegories — 
the barber-surgeon at work, the balance, the funeral procession, regurgitation, 
political child-birth and the like — are for the most part left-wing in sympathy 
and appear to be aimed at a genuinely popular audience. Their most striking 
characteristics are their lack of subtlety and their garrulity: the basically 
simple message is conveyed with a wealth of pictorial detail which demands 
considerable textual explanation. Theirs is a naive “external” approach which 
sees the world in terms of black and white. They never seek to penetrate into 
and interpret the character of their victims or to give their view of the victims 
physiognomic expression, as, for instance, the authors of Plates 2 and 3 had 
tried to express meanness and cowardice or grotesque and evil vacuity in the 
face of Frederick William IV. Contrasted with these examples, it is notice- 
able how Plate 7 portrays historical personages realistically and reserves 
“caricature” for the unreal personification of clericalism, and even where 
an element of caricature does creep in, as in the treatment of Metternich in 
Plate 4, this element is recessive, if not actually lost, in the general “argu- 


2 Б, Schiller, Über naive und sentimentalische Dichtung, Werke, ХП, 1 (= Deut. Nat. 
Literatur, vol. 129) (Stuttgart and Berlin, n.d.), p. 370. 

21 In the sense in which the Freudians use the word; see further S. Freud, Jokes and 
their relation to the unconscious, English translation (London, 1960), p. 200. 
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ment” the allegory advances. Nor does Plate 7 seek to destroy the personae 
of its victims by the revelation of incongruities inherent in their character 
and position, it simply shows its opponents in a context calculated to render 
them odious. For preference, these allegorical satires operate with a crude 
set of positive and negative effects. Der deutsche Michel -- German Мі- 
chael —the traditional, rather gullible, but thoroughly decent personification 
of the German people, is the standard positive symbol, his opponents natural- 
ly becoming negative ones. In Plate 4, in keeping with the rejuvenated state 
of the nation which the cartoonist here celebrates, he is a lusty young fellow 
who with the aid of the sovereign people hunts and drives out the unattractive 
representatives of the old order — the swinish and asinine perverters of Ше 
law, the ram of ecclesiastical greed and hypocrisy, the old fox, Metternich, 
and his Prussian squirrel, Eichhorn, together with the less obviously repre- 
hensible stag of the antiquated hunting Jaws and the bull of wrongfully ex- 
propriated communal property. The allegory itself is often a somewhat me- 
chanical device and can usually be manipulated to suit the message the de- 
signer wishes to communicate: Plate 7 in the hands of a right-wing draughts- 
man, for instance, could readily be adapted positively as a necessary and 
healthful cure, just as it was possible to celebrate the abolition of censorship 
by treating the latter to an elaborate funeral and subsequently to express one’s 
regret at the re-imposition of censorship by giving the freedom of the press 
a similar allegorical interment.” 

Humour is not a necessary ingredient of the cartoon and Plates 4 and 7 аге 
conspicuously lacking in it, but not all the adaptations of traditional allegories 
were so savagely aggressive as the examples quoted. Plate 5 fuses the allegory 
with an element of caricature and ridicule by inviting the spectator to laugh 
at the reverence with which von Gagern treats Germania’s off-spring and 
underlines the alleged absurdity of his role in the election of Archduke John 
by dressing him up as a midwife. Similarly, the funeral procession of the 
truce of Malmö, quoted below, combines venerable allegory with humorous 
caricature, and although this hybrid type of cartoon is relatively scarce, these 
examples could be multiplied. 

Side by side with these adaptations of allegories that had been part of the 
satirist’s stock-in-trade since the sixteenth century and that were convenient 
vessels into which any political content might be poured, we find a large 
number of highly sophisticated and mostly non-allegorical satires on individ- 
ual parliamentarians involving genuine portrait caricature. Like the attacks 
on Ludwig I and Frederick William IV, they frequently seek to unmask and 
degrade their victims by playing on the incongruity between their aspirations 
22 Auferstehung der Presse und Begräbniss der Censur published by В. J. Hirsch (SBM 
Yb 17072); Grosses Leichenbegängniss der ermordeten Pressfreiheit (GNMN [Germani- 
sches National-Museum, Nürnberg] 20713/1320). СЕ. in this context the funeral of the 


German Federation rep. by Wäscher, op. cit., II, 59 and the funeral of the truce of 
Malmö quoted below. 
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and achievements, their pretentions and their reality. Here, however, the 
incongruity tends to be interpretative and internal rather than factual and 
external, the cartoonist seeking not so much to exploit an already manifest 
incongruity as to reveal a hidden one, destroying the unity between his 
victims’ characters and their words by revealing the ridiculous reality lurking 
behind the ideal sublimity to which they lay claim. 

But by no means all the caricatures of the Frankfurt parliamentarians can 
be interpreted as acts of pictorial aggression. Plate 6, for instance, does not 
set out to degrade von Soiron, and behind the satire of the glutton lies a con- 
siderable amount of admiration for the tough vice-president whose capabilities 
as a “parliamentary trencherman” the members of the Paulskirche had learnt 
to respect. 

Apart from its intrinsic interest for the history of the cartoon — caricature 
and character-study are entering upon a close union — this personal, inter- 
pretative element, with its frequent replacement of outright aggression by 
a not unfriendly teasing rebuke, aptly illuminates the cosy, club-like atmos- 
phere of the Paulskirche and, as Laube remarks,?* has symptomatic value as 
an indication both of the lull after the revolutionary storm and of the truly 
parliamentary spirit which was developing among the members of the Frank- 
furt Parliament. 

In view of the intimate knowledge of parliamentary events and personalities 
which these caricatures betray, it seems likely that a number of them were 
originally produced by delegates for the amusement of their fellow-members: 
August von Boddien, the Prussian ex-officer and member for Pless, is known 
to have drawn caricatures and his example may well have been followed by 
others. The esoteric and at times almost narcissistic element characteristic 
of many cartoons occasionally prompts one to wonder whether they enjoyed 
wide dissemination: certainly such sheets as Plate 6 presuppose a closer ас- 
quaintance with the minutiae of parliamentary life than the average reader 
was likely to possess. Presumably their appeal was to the informed readers of 
parliamentary reports, yet the numbers which have survived argue relatively 
large editions, and we have Laube’s word for it that they were exhibited for 
sale to the general public in the printers’ and art dealers’ shops. 

These parliamentary cartoons seldom turn on the great historical events 
and problems — the Schleswig-Holstein question, for example, is almost 
completely ignored — and for the most part they tend to be humorous 
illustrations of oddities in the character and speech habits of political oppo- 
nents or pictorial records of minor incidents of parliamentary life. Robert 
Blum, a gift for any caricaturist with his snub nose and beard, is made to 
appear as a grotesque Spirit of Truth by way of ridiculing certain statements 
he had made іп the Reichstagszeitung; 24 the vain and on occasion politically 


233 H. Laube, Das erste deutsche Parlament (Leipzig, 1849), II, p. 95 ff. 
м Кер. Wäscher, op. cit., II, 49. 
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somewhat indeterminate Lichnowsky is revealed performing his morning 
toilette between the mirrors of Right and Left; * von Soiron, ringing his 
chairman’s bell, and Jordan, wielding a whip, drive a rostrum-like parlia- 
mentary chariot past Robert Blum, by way of commentary on the stormy 
interruptions during the 78th session, when von Soiron had several times to 
call the house to order; 2* von Soiron (Plate 6) gorges himself before a table 
piled high with good things by way of illustrating the remark with which 
Eisenstuck on January 18, 1849, anticipated possible criticism of his speech 
on the issue of Republic v. Monarchy as “the wild fantasies of an economist”: 
referring, as I assume, to a well-known trait in the vice-president’s character, 
he had raised a laugh by saying that he was sure that von Soiron, who was to 
follow him on the rostrum, was not inclined to dismiss material needs out of 
hand, the parliamentary note being emphasized in our cartoon by the intro- 
duction of five “no confidence pasties of Lahr”, fresh “parliamentary cod- 
fish” and the pamphlet of Jürgens, which is used as а serviette.?” In much 
the same way, Bassermann’s concern with the nature of true freedom provides 
an ironic leitmotiv to the cartoons which comment on his mission to Berlin,?* 
while the extreme nature of Karl Hagen’s left-wing views and his apparent 
reluctance to take part in debates inspires a series of cartoons which mock his 
alleged faint-heartedness by representing him successively as Falstaff, Hector, 
and Don Ошіхоіе.29 In view of the threatened closure of the Frankfurt theatre, 
the author of another sheet of caricatures 30 draws on his knowledge of the 
personalities of the deputies to suggest that they could take over certain roles: 
the dashing von Boddien as the true and noble lover, the fussy Mittermeyer 
as the tender solicitous mother, Ше suspicious-minded Biedermann as the 
duenna, Blum and Itzstein as clerical intriguers etc. 

These examples could readily be multiplied. Taken individually, few of 


25 Wie der Fürst Schnatteratowski seine politische Toilette zwischen dem rechten und 
dem linken Spiegel macht (British Museum, Print Room, Foreign History 1848). Lich- 
nowsky is usually regarded as a member of the extreme right. I take it that this partic- 
ular cartoon was inspired by some incident which I have been unable to trace. 

26 Der Parlamentskutscher (The parliamentary coachman); GNMN 12541/1318. Oddly 
enough, both the Jordans spoke in the 78th session, both were interrupted and in both 
cases von Soiron had to call the house to order. Fortunately for our purposes, Wilhelm 
Jordan (Berlin) was bearded, Sylvester (Marburg) was not, and it is to him that the 
cartoon refers. See Wigard, Stenographischer Bericht der deutschen constituierenden 
Nationalversammlung zu Frankfurt am Main, 9 vols. (Leipzig, 1848-50), III, p. 2063 ff. 
57 Драг, op. cit., VI, p. 4758. Karl Heinrich Jürgens, the member for Braunschweig 
and editor of Flugblätter aus der deutschen Nationalversammlung, was a notorious par- 
liamentary intriguer and backbiter. While the “по confidence pasties’ аге generally 
understandable in the context, I am unable to explain the reference to Lahr. I have not 
succeeded in tracing a deputy of that name, nor does the town of Lahr seem to have 
been represented, although the fact that it lies in Baden, the most revolutionary minded 
of the German states, is suggestive. 

23 GNMN 14079/80/1316; SBB С. 1. 353/9. 

э GNMN 14086/7/1316. 

зз RMM (Reiss-Museum, Mannheim), Е 38. 
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them are more than historical curiosities. When taken in the mass, however, 
they are of interest not only to the student of political caricature but also to 
the more orthodox historian. It will have been noticed from the cartoons 
mentioned that we are now for the first time in the course of the Revolution 
— indeed, in the course of German history —- beginning to meet cartoons that 
may be described as “right-wing”. Undoubtedly many Germans of conservative 
persuasion felt it was incumbent upon them to come forward and attack the 

_follies of radicalism: von Boddien is a case in point, as is Alfred Rethel, whose 
series of woodcuts representing Death as the demagogue who stirs up civil strife 
were published in 1849 under the title Auch ein Totentanz (Also a Dance of 
Death) and are probably the finest artistic product of the Revolution.®! It is, 
however, interesting to note that the big cartoon publishers, such as Eduard 
Gustav May of Frankfurt and B. J. Hirsch of Berlin, were prepared to handle 
both right- and left-wing material indiscriminately. In view of the amount they 
published, it seems likely that they had their “staff” of regular contributors and 
it would not be surprising if a considerable proportion of the right-wing carica- 
tures was produced by men who in the previous months had been turning out 
satires on Ludwig I and Frederick William IV. 

In the days when the production of political cartoons had been an oc- 
casional occupation, incidental to the production of moral satires and book 
illustrations, the cartoonist and his publisher had been free to express their 
views on a given political event and then to fall silent. With the coming of 
the Revolution, the business of publishing cartoons had undergone a period 
of phenomenal growth in Germany and from virtually nothing had emerged 
as a minor industry in a matter of weeks: Hermann Wascher asserts that some 
firms were bringing out a new cartoon every day,® and certainly Е. О. May’s 
output over the active life of the Parliament approaches three figures. Politics 
and political satire were in the air: the demand for satires of every kind was 
for the moment uniquely high and in the satisfaction of that demand artists 
and publishers had an obvious vested interest. The Frankfurt cartoons still 
appear in the form of the illustrated broadsheet, but their producers were 
caught up in a commercial process whose logical outcome was the disappear- 
ance of that independent form and its replacement by the periodical publica- 
tion with resident artists hired to “respond” to the events of the day and to 
have their contributions ready according to the exigencies of an editorial 
time-table — significantly, both May and Hirsch were already putting onto 
31 Rep. Klassiker der Kunst, XVII, ed. J. Ponten (Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1911), pp. 124- 
131. Death wears the style of dress favoured by Hecker. 

82 Ор. си, П, p. 18. Cf. the remarks of A. “авг, op. cit., p. 212 on the growth of the 
‘street literature’ industry in the Prussian capital. The most important publishers of 
cartoons were: R. Baist of Rödelheim, Е. Baensch of Magdeburg, J. Blau of Leipzig, 
Druck und Verlag der Expedition der Carrikaturen in Mannheim, B. J. Hirsch of Berlin, 
C. Knatz of Frankfurt, J. E. Mittenzwey of Frankfurt, W. B. Naumberg of Leipzig, 


J. Rieck of Frankfurt, J. Rocca of Berlin, J. В. Simon of Frankfurt, 5. Stern of Offen- 
bach and Werner and Co. of Mainz. 
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the market numbered cartoons which were part of a series and in fact ap- 
proximated to periodical publications (cf. Plate 5). 

But the growth of right-wing caricature in the early stages of the Frankfurt 
Parliament is only partly explained by such considerations and the move to 
the right is conditioned by the same sort of reasons that have in our own day 
in Britain, for instance, caused “left-wing” cartoonists such as Vicky and 
William Papas to emerge, if not as actual opponents, at least as incisive 
critics of the Wilson government. Traditionally, the cartoonist tends to be 
radical in politics: he lives by his opposition to the powers that be and it is, 
at least in times of peace, virtually a professional necessity for him to be in 
some measure “against the government”. In essence a pictorial moralist, it 
is not only in a technical sense that he works with a reversed, negative image, 
teaching his public what politicians ought to do by showing them doing the 
things they ought not to do. The temporary victory of liberalism removed the 
basis on which the cartoonists’ opposition rested. By temperament they were 
satirists. Few of them were prepared to draw uncommitted political allegories: 
only seldom do we find examples of the “neat summing-up” which Professor 
Gombrich 33 discerns as an important element in modern cartooning, and 
their in-dwelling tendency to opposition naturally manifested itself as criticism 
of the liberal parliament, either from right or left of centre. 

The variety of motives which were operative in the production of cartoons 
renders the attempt to draw conclusions from individual examples an under- 
taking fraught with obvious dangers. Since, however, they were in the last 
analysis “consumer goods”, published — if not always designed — with their 
sales appeal in mind and accordingly intended not only to inculcate a partic- 
ular point of view, but also to appeal to and confirm prevailing moods and at- 
titudes, when taken in the mass they constitute a valuable guide to the climate 
of contemporary public opinion, and behind all the incidental variety of tech- 
niques used and loyalties and opinions expressed, they do speak with a sur- 
prisingly unanimous voice. Modern historians may discern certain positive 
achievements in the work of the Frankfurt Parliament, but the worm’s-eye 
view of that institution provided by the cartoons of the period is relieved by no 
such optimism. The public, or at least that part of it which had made the Re- 
volution, continues to be interested in politics, but for public and deputies 
alike the spirit of the barricades rapidly becomes a thing of the past, and re- 
volutionary fervour is stifled in the cosy, but politically unfruitful atmosphere 
of the Paulskirche with its family quarrels on points of procedure, with its 
private jokes and odd characters. Clearly, the further toward the left one’s 
loyalties lay, the greater one’s grief and sense of betrayal was likely to be 
— the dyed-in-the-wool conservative could laugh at the failure of an enter- 
prise that from the start he had regarded with suspicion, but undoubtedly the 
common denominator of the Frankfurt cartoons is a growing sense of dis- 


3 Е.Н. Gombrich, Meditations on a Hobby Horse (London, 1963), р. 131. 
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satisfaction and disillusionment with Parliament and parliamentarians — a 
sense of dissatisfaction which is not capable of explanation simply in terms 
of the contrariness of the cartoonists and which unites men of all shades of 
political opinion in a bond of common impatience. 

By far the most genial expression of the distrust of parliamentarians is the 
celebrated series of cartoons which A. Schrödter and J. H. Detmold, Ше 
latter himself a member of the National Assembly, devoted to the Actions 
and Opinions of Herr Ргертеуег. А grotesque figure in his frock-coat and 
checked trousers, his flowing beard, bulbous nose and pince-nez, Piepmeyer 
is a sort of parliamentary picaro, the type of the loud-mouthed, vain and dis- 
honest politician. Prepared to range himself with either the Left or the Right, 
he has suggested to his conservative constituents that he is in favour of a 
constitutional monarchy, while allowing the radicals to think he is a repub- 
lican. A fool as well as a knave, his ambitions to participate in the work of 
parliament are oddly out of keeping with his limited mental capacities, and 
his contribution to parliamentary life is restricted to putting down pompous 
and stupid questions, such as the enquiry about what measures the govern- 
ment is taking, in view of the discovery of gold in California, to prevent a 
depreciation in the value of the state’s bullion holdings. Although capable of 
considerable eloquence at the hustings, he never seems to speak in a debate: 
on the one occasion he did mount the rostrum in the Paulskirche it was in 
support of a motion already withdrawn! In short, whether he harangues the 
Democratic Club of his constituency on the achievements of the National 
Assembly, or reads the biographies of Members to his family in order to 
develop in them an appropriately patriotic spirit, or simply contrasts his 
present appearance with the narrow-minded philistinism apparent in a portrait 
of himself dating from before the revolution, he remains in Laube’s apt 
characterisation “the unprincipled hero of principle, the slave of freedom, 
the creature of popularity, the rascal with the gift of the gab”. 

A more concrete, but similarly light-hearted comment, this time on the 
notorious academic love of talk for its own sake and the slowness of parlia- 
mentary procedures, is von Boddien’s Drei deutsche Professoren entwerfen 
den Entwurf eines Entwurfs fiir die Verfassung des deutschen Reichsheeres 
(Three German Professors draft the draft of a draft for the constitution of 
the German Imperial Army), published by Е. С. Мау.з5 While а roguish 
Robert Blum peeps round the door of the room where they are at work, the 
three professors in question, Mittermayer, Beseler and Dahlmann, are busy 
each with his own draft, each cosily wrapped in his dressing-gown and 
blinded by the long-tasselled night-cap that is pulled down over his eyes. 


м The full German title is Die Thaten und Meinungen des Herrn Piepmeyer, Abge- 
ordneten zur konstituierenden Nationalversammlung zu Frankfurt am Main. 

35 GNMN 15639/1318. Кер. H. Blum, op. cit., p. 329. The identification of the pro- 
fessors is that of Fuchs, Karikatur der europäischen Völker, р. 74. 
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Much the same complaint, again couched in humorous terms, is made in 
another cartoon published by the same firm and drawn by the monogramist 
WV, whom I have been unable to identify.3* Duckwitz stands with his um- 
brella, ship and Portfolio of Commerce before the door of the Paulskirche 
and Baron (Rothschild) before the door of the juxtaposed stock exchange. 
The baron enquires about trading prospects and at Duckwitz’ regretful ad- 
mission that the outlook is not good, he comments in untranslatable pseudo- 
Yiddish “Gottes Wunder! Was sinn daas för schofele Massematte! Dou 
drinn’ werd nu schonn bald a Johr verhandelt un als noch kane Geschäftjes” 
(God’s miracles! What pathetic little affairs these are. They’ve been nego- 
tiating in there for nearly a year and haven’t concluded any business yet). 

The feelings that the right-wing cartoonist here attributes to Rothschild 
were soon to be expressed in unmistakable terms in the Paulskirche itself by 
Wilhelm Löwe, the left-wing member for Colbe, and although Löwe’s words 
clearly conformed to his own sentiments, WV did not scruple to make capital 
out of them in his cartoon Ein Antrag auf Tagesordnung (А motion to the 
order of Ше day).3” During Ше debate on the Prussian constitution on January 
4, 1849, Löwe had bitterly accused the Right of having been responsible for 
the failure of Parliament to seize full political power throughout Germany and 
then had gone on to attack the notorious incapacity of Parliament to do any- 
thing, complaining that never had so much energy been expended on finding 
ways of doing nothing. In the cartoon Löwe stands on the rostrum, while an 
angry crowd of parliamentarians, Jahn, von Soiron, Duckwitz, von Radowitz 
etc., seek to drag him down. The caption takes the form of an ironically para- 
phrased entry in the stenographic report: 

In view of the fact that the National Assembly was from the first determined to do 
nothing (Shout: Order!), in view of the fact that even in this matter of how it 
should do nothing, it has achieved nothing (Commotion: Down with him!), I would 
suggest that we close this re-opened debate and pass to the order of the day. 

Other right-wing cartoons exhibit less concern with parliamentary procedures 
and personalities and direct their attacks against the principle of popular 
sovereignty (Volkssouveränität), chiefly by playing оп the somewhat ambi- 
guous quality of the word Volk, which means both people in the positive 
sense and in the sense of “rabble”. The alleged dependence of their opponents 
on the support of the latter, both in and out of parliament, was an inevitable 
subject for right-wing comment: “What will the poor Left do without us?” 
ask three villainous-looking fellows armed with stout cudgels standing out- 
side the Paulskirche in an anonymous cartoon which commemorates the 
clearance of the public gallery on 8th August. But the favourite conceit was 


38 SBBC. 1. 206. 

з SBBC. 1. 207. The incident which inspired the cartoon is recorded by Wigard, op. 
cit., VI, p. 4452. 

38 Staatliche Museen, Berlin, Kunstbibliothek. 
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to reduce the principle of popular sovereignty ad absurdum by taking the 
concept literally and representing the Parliament of the Future as an assembly 
of drunkards, lay-abouts and ne’er-do-wells concerned only to prolong their 
licentious mode of existence with borrowed money, while the Ministry of the 
Sovereign People is similarly derided as a combination of doctrinaire so- 
cialists, middle-class opportunists and rabble of the lowest degree.3® 

Not all the cartoons which mock the Frankfurt Parliament and its members 
owe such obvious political allegiance, however. Many are content to cry a 
plague on both Right and Left and deride an institution and policies which 
are in the cartoonist’s opinion manifestly ridiculous. There is, of course, al- 
ways a risk that one looks at historical cartoons in the light of subsequent 
developments and reads into them meanings that they could not have had 
for contemporaries, but presumably the cartoonist who commented on the 
debates of September 4th and 5th by drawing a long procession, including 
Simon, Dahlman, Heckscher, Duckwitz and von Peucker, solemnly bearing 
the punctation of Malmö — described in the title as a seven-month child, 
presumably because of its alleged prematurity and incapacity to live — to the 
grave-yard, Robert Blum incongruously balancing the tiny coffin on his head, 
was reflecting on the absurd posturings of politicians who would reject peace 
without having the means to make war.‘ Similarly, Plate 5 revives the hoary 
topos of the political misbirth as an ironic commentary on what the car- 
toonist regards as the fatuity of the election of Archduke John as Imperial 
Vicar. Germania has just given birth and lies in her imperial bed under a 
German oak. Von Soiron, her personal physician, sits by Germania’s bed- 
side in the approved professional manner, while von Gagern, the midwife, 
raises his hands in a mixture of supplication and adoration to the tiny 
Homunculus-like figure of Archduke John, held aloft in a spirit-bottle by the 
“Reichsaccoucheur”, Robert Blum. The caption, which makes its point by 
punning on Archduke John’s German title (Reichsverweser), takes the form 
of a mock announcement of a royal birth: 


Madame Germania, who has been with child for only three and a half months, was 
this morning by a happy conflict of the responsible authorities (a wretched pun: 
‘Zusammenstoß der Organe’ could also mean ‘collision of the (anatomical) organs’), 
after a difficult but successful labour delivered of a half dead male child. The boy, 
who immediately after the birth began to decay [verwesen = “decay” and “ad- 
minister”], was given the name Johann Baptist in private baptism. Frankfurt, 29th 
June, 1848. 


For the true radical, of course, the election of an Austrian prince, however 
democratically minded, constituted a betrayal of the Revolution, and another 


з Parlament der Zukunft, published by Е. С. May, RMM Е 48 Б; and Ministerium 
des souverainen Volks, published by B. J. Hirsch, SBM Yb 18139. 

4 Feierliche Beerdigung eines Siebenmonat-Kindes, published by S. Stern of Offen- 
bach, SBB С. 1. 336. Rep. Blum, ор. cit., opp. p. 309. 
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cartoon entitled Der Kaiserschnitt (The Caesarian [Imperial] Section) * uses 
the same basic imagery as Plate 5 in order to emphasise that the Reichs- 
verweser is an unfortunate compromise which has been imposed on the 
German people in deference to the wishes of the King of Prussia. Germania, 
still only half conscious, sits in her imperial chair, while Frederick William IV 
holds a bottle of smelling salts to her nose. The doctor, von Gagern, hands 
a tiny new-born Archduke John to Lichnowsky, while Hecker on the extreme 
right tears his hair. Michel, the country bumpkin of a father who stands 
behind von Gagern, protests that he would sooner have had a daughter he 
could have called Republic, to which Lichnowsky, who is here ironically 
called Schnapphahnsky, explains that Frederick William would himself faint 
at the mention of such a name, while von Gagern sternly tells Michel to hold 
his tongue, as only peace and quiet can save the life of Germania and her 
infant son. 

The cartoons we have examined hitherto in connection with the Frankfurt 
Parliament all fall into the Schillerian category of “laughing satire”; as time 
went on, however, and it became increasingly obvious to left-wing radicals 
that the men of the Paulskirche were destroying the Revolution with their 
moderate policies and their anxious concern for legality, a more acrimonious 
note creeps in and savagely “punitive” satire becomes increasingly common. 

In an adaptation of yet another crude traditional allegory 2 Michel lies 
half naked on a couch, a prey to the blood-sucking leeches whose heads end 
in the heraldic devices of the princely houses of Germany, while Dr. Parlia- 
ment is about to apply to his forehead a further leech with the features of 
Archduke John. To Michel’s pleas that his doctor free him from the leeches, 
Dr. Parliament explains that since Michel is so feverish, he and his colleagues 
have decided to put a new leech at his head, and appeals to Michel to have 
patience. Michel, however, replies that he has borne his sufferings long 
enough, that he has no confidence in either Dr. Parliament or his colleagues 
and threatens to send them all to the devil. Even this ray of hope is missing 
from Plate 7 which, in the same tradition of medical allegory as our last 
example, illustrates how Michel is cured of the giddiness induced by his 
freedom. While Robert Blum, his right hand raised in adjuration, his left hand 
placed on his breast near his martyr’s wound, is crowned by the spirit of 
liberty amongst the clouds, Michel here on earth is undergoing a drastic cure 
at the hands of his doctors. Archduke John takes his pulse, von Gagern holds 
his arm so that Frederick William IV can bleed him more efficiently and a 
somewhat dwarfish clerical figure — an example of the frequent incidental 
anti-clericalism of these left-wing allegories — holds the bowl into which the 
blood of freedom flows. Behind the patient stands a cossack-like figure with a 
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whip (Nicholas I?) to underline the theme of the destruction of liberty, while 
the results of this latter process are incongruously and somewhat obscurely 
suggested by a cock (France?) sitting on a basket of eggs on the right, from 
one of which a tiny Napoleon emerges. 

As one might expect, it is above all around this feeling that Parliament had 
betrayed the people to the princes that left-wing dissatisfaction crystallises. 
Respect for legality and princely rights, it is suggested, has undermined the 
Revolution and made a mockery of the sacred principle of popular sover- 
eignty. 

Der souveräne Michel auf dem gesetzlichen Wege 43 expresses the concept 
literally. Struggling along the paper path of legality and bearing Archduke 
John on his shoulders like an Old Man of the Sea, Michel drags behind him 
the imperial chariot of Germany which is chock-a-block with princes, Fre- 
derick William IV, in memory of his famous ride through Berlin on March 
21st, sporting a huge tricolour from the long spike on his helmet. Only a 
few of the very minor princes have been jettisoned to make Michel’s burden 
lighter — amongst them Reuss-Greitz-Schleitz-Lobenstein, who, in a rather 
nice touch, has taken refuge in a mouse-hole. The great princes, however, 
Austria, Prussia, Hanover etc., sit tight, while a clerical figure with cross and 
mitre has secured himself a place on the tail-board. The chariot itself is stuck 
in a ditch, and with the additional burden on his neck Michel cannot hope to 
move it over the great rocks of Popular Sovereignty, Equality and the Free- 
dom of the Press. The metaphor is rather unfortunate -- it does not seem to 
have occurred to the designer that the rocks might be moved rather than the 
princes! — but the message is clear. Michel’s concern with legality and the 
rights of princes is folly — the shadow he casts is that of a long-eared donkey 
— Archduke John is an instrument of reaction, and only if the princely 
burden is removed, will the German chariot again begin to roll forwards. 

Yet another cartoon envisages the German princes carousing at a party, 
enthusiastically toasting the principle of popular sovereignty which, unex- 
pectedly, has emerged as the protector of princely privilege.** Even more 
savage is the spirit of Hunds-Comödie (the dog comedy).* While Blum, 
Vogt and other left-wing politicians look on, the Paulskirche has been turned 
into a circus-ring in which the more moderate parliamentarians, Mohl, von 
Gagern, von Soiron, Jahn and Vincke appear as performing dogs, dancing to 
the accompaniment provided by the flute of Frederick William IV and the 
hurdy-gurdy of an Italianate Archduke John, on top of which perch the 
monarchist monkeys, Dahlmann and Heckscher. 

Whether the politicans of the Right and Centre really did dance to Fre- 
derick William’s tune is, of course, highly debatable, but, as the cartoonists 
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of the left rightly saw from the start, the liaison with the Prussian King spelt 
death to their own political ideals — and indeed to those which inspired the 
whole liberal movement. A unified Germany under the leadership of the 
Hohenzollerns probably lay in what is often loosely described as the “logic 
of history”, but when it came, it was not the spirit and ideals of the Pauls- 
kirche which were to establish and maintain such a union and there is more 
than contemporary pathos in the cartoon with which we must leave the Revo- 
lution of 1848.45 Der deutsche Michel leans against a sign-post holding a 
large tobacco-pipe inscribed with the words “German Emperor” and a picture 
of Frederick William in his spiked Prussian helmet. Michel’s indulgence in 
Prussian tobacco has proved to be too much for him and as he leans drunken- 
ly against his sign-post, he incontinently vomits the achievements of the Re- 
volution — the right of assembly, the sovereignty of the people, the right to 
bear arms and the freedom of the press. The sign-post points to Berlin. 


In more favourable historical circumstances the outburst of pictorial satire 
which accompanied the German Revolution might have led to the establish- 
ment of a great tradition of political cartooning. As it was, with the change 
in the political climate consequent on the failure of the Frankfurt experiment, 
the flood of caricature ebbs rapidly: the political lethargy of the post-revolu- 
tionary period combined with the re-imposition of censorship to stifle the 
satirist. The caption of a self-portrait of Wilhelm Scholz, the principal con- 
tributor to Kladderadatsch, tellingly characterises the position of the political 
cartoonist: 

What should I draw? A cartoon about the government stirs up hatred and contempt; 
to caricature a night-watchman or constable is to mock instituted authority, a picture 


of the Chamber will produce ‘silent contempt’. What else can I do? Like many a 
great man, J will make myself ridiculous this week. 


For those who, unlike Scholz and his associates, were not prepared to laugh 
at themselves in this way, silence was the only alternative, and even the 
satirical weeklies, which traded in innocuous jokes and anecdotes as well as 
in political caricature, one by one fell silent — by December 1849 Kladdera- 
datsch could visit the grave-yard where, almost without exception, they all 
lay buried.* Unlike them, the broadsheet cartoons of 1848/9 were not 
destined to arise even to a limited form of existence. In their physical ap- 
pearance, in the conditions of their production and in their frequent pre- 
dilection for traditional allegories, they look to the past rather than to the 
future. They are not documents susceptible of sustained historical research, 
capable of throwing significantly new light on the age which produced them; 


46 Wie der deutsche Michel Alles wieder von sich gibt (How German Michael throws 
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nor are they, like the best work of a Goya or of a Daumier, possessed of a 
certain timeless aesthetic and emotional appeal. Yet, as I have tried to show, 
as a commentary on the tragi-comedy of the year of German liberalism they 
are not lacking in historical interest, and if the story they tell is, in its 
selective nature and in its wilful over-simplification of complex events, itself 
a caricature of history, the result is not one to which, one suspects, the car- 
toonists themselves would have taken exception. Certainly, it is not a result 
to which the modern student of caricature has any right to object. 
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